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Andrea dell Verrocchio, 1475. Leonardo da Vinci, 1483. 
Well aware about the pernicious effects of copyright laws, Schopenhauer warns us 
straightforwardly: “Payment and reserved copyright are at the bottom the ruin of 
literature.” (Schopenhauer, A. Essays and Aphorisms, Penguin Classics. New York, 
1970) Being an admirer of Schopenhauer, Borges remarks: “Escribir un libro es citar a 
otros” (Borges, J. L. Ficciones, 1968. Alianza Editorial, 2002). Well before these two 
writers, Aristotle laid the foundation of human culture, by saying: “To imitate is 
instinctive in man from his infancy. By this he is distinguished from other animals, that 
he is, of all, the most imitative, and through this instinct receives his earliest education.” 
(Poetics, circa 325 b. C. Fine Editions Press. Cleveland, 1952). Clearly, the plagiarism 
issue is a non-literary, non-artistic, non-philosophical affair, rather a matter of financial 
concerns. All those who enacted the Statute of Anne were ignorant that imitation is a 
Cosmological Principle, deeply grounded in our minds and spirits quite before the year 
1710. Of course, I do not expect that English public servants may understand the Platonic 


Cosmology, which happens to be a Supernal Enterprise of Mimicry. Nor it is reasonable 


to believe that our contemporaries, professorial fellows Deazley, Kretschmer & Bently 
may be versed in Cosmology. 

Plato says that our actual universe is a copy from a Higher One: “Let us return to our 
question, and ask to which pattern (Italics are mine) did its constructor work, that which 
remains the same and unchanging. If the world is beautiful and its maker good, clearly he 
had his eye on the eternal;” (Timaeus, circa 356 b. C. Penguin Classics. England, 1977). 
Those unchanging Archetypical Models have been and shall be from Eternity to Eternity, 
worth of copying. The mimic activity of the Platonic Demiurge — a kind of sub-god — is 
restless; every single tree, flower, cloud, ship, the Empire State building, Saturn, and also 
my pen and my cat, are engendered endlessly by his industrious zeal of copying the 
Eternals of them; all of us are children of The Children; incessantly he performs — and 
without any sign of tiredness or complains of any sort — his cyclopean, cosmological 
task, and always guided by The Primal, Imperishable Source of Beauty and Goodness of 
The Patterns, and the very fact of being a mere amanuensis, a humble copyist has not 
been a humiliating condition for him, rather he is empowered by his glorious, divine 
endeavours. Well under the Platonic-Aristotelian notion of Mimicry, Quintilian also 
advices us: “For there can be no doubt that in art no small portion of our task lies in 
imitation, since, although invention came first and is all-important, it is expedient to 
imitate whatever has been invented with success. And it is a universal rule of life that we 
should wish to copy what we approve in others.” (/nstitutionis Oratorice. Harvard 
University Press, 1968.) A fellow citizen of his — Vasari — states straightforwardly: “I 
know that our art is all imitation, of nature for the most part, and then, because a man 


cannot by himself rise so high, of those works that are executed by those whom he judges 


to be better masters than himself.” (Lives of the Most Eminent Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects. Circa 1550. London: Macmillan and Co. Ld. & the Medici Society, Ld., 1912- 
1914). Two centuries later in England, Young placed himself side by side with the 
philosophers and artists already quoted: “It is by a sort of noble contagion, from a general 
familiarity with their writings (ancient writers’ works), and not by any particular sordid 
theft, that we can be better for those who went before us.” (Conjectures on Original 
Composition. Edward Young, 1749). The utterly felicitous Young’s expression “noble 
contagion” poses in front of us the crucial issue known as originality. Quite different 
from mere novelty, originality implies a voyage to the past. It means going back to the 


origins literally, as it is shown in the art pieces printed below. 





God Father. Jan van Eyck (1435) Napoleon. Dominique Ingrés (1806) 


Guided by envious sentiments and by a shameful complex of inferiority, Ingrés’ 
contemporaries poured their poisonous wrath on him mercilessly: “Here in another style 
no less execrable, since it is Gothic, M. Ingrés’ intention is nothing less than to make art 
regress by four centuries, to carry us back to its infancy, to revive the manner of Jean de 
Bruges [Jan van Eyck]” (Portraits by Ingrés. Image of an Epoch. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, 1999). Slavishly, those critics had been paying a tribute —and 
this till today — to the Lutheran pastor Giorgio Hegel, who implanted in their primitive 
minds the notion that Human History is a never ending continuum toward historically 
superior stages. No other thing means the derogative expression “back to its infancy.” As 
every one of us knows, nothing more certain than that Trendelenburg’s sentential 
conclusion: Hegel is the first modern liar, the proton pseudon in the History of 
Philosophy. All those preachers, who classify themselves as avant-garde artists, can 
hardly endure the very fact that even geniuses have been tributaries of a glorious past, 
hence Schopenhauer states so: “Only the genius, on the other hand, is like the organic 
body that assimilates, transforms, and produces. For he is, indeed, educated and cultured 
by his predecessors and their works;” (The World as Will and Representation. 
Schopenhauer, A. Dover Publications Inc., 1969) In no way can these shallow folks 
accept these Schiller’s words: “Live with your century, but do not be its creature; render 
to your contemporaries what they need, no what they praise.” (On the Aesthetic 
Education of Man. Schiller, F. Frederick Ungar Publishing Co. New York, 1965) And 
again Schiller: “Those who revile the Graces merely because they have never 
experienced their favour.” (Schiller, pag. 56) Vilifying the Muses has been the pastime of 


critics of all ages, being incapable of enjoying Art as it appears in front of their eyes, 


because they are no more than their bodily eyes, unsettled for the contemplative aesthetic 
fruition. Tolstoy denounced them as follows: “Strange as it may seem, it is the people 
least capable of being infected by art who have been always critics. For the most part they 
are people with a ready pen, well educated, intelligent, but with a completely perverted or 
atrophied capacity for being infected by art.” (Leo Tolstoy. What is Art? Penguin 
Classics. London, 1995). Sharing a common ground is the privilege of great spirits, 
otherwise it is unintelligible the felicitous coincidence between Young and Tolstoy when 
time comes to define what Art is, being the former who defined the fruition of art as 
“contagious”, and the latter as an “infection.” In these terms, we may well infer that any 
sort of “purity” or “healthiness” is barren in the realm of Art. 

Tramped in the more than elusive notion of plagiarism, most of connoisseurs find 
themselves in the non-comfortable situation of being turned into art critics (Frédéric 
Rideau. Copyright Privilege & Property. Nineteenth Century Controversies Relating to 
the Protection of Artistic Property in France. Cambridge, 2010). Deprived from any 
minimal aesthetic finesse, all what lawyers can do is to perform rights or laws, but not 
without legal hurdles. As Rideau notices (Rideau, pag. 244), detecting counterfeits 
became a subjective matter rather than a universal enforcement of copyright laws. As an 
example, the author recalls the Romagnesi’s case, in which the Cour de Cassation was 
not able to define what an art piece is, and thus arriving to the conclusion that 
Romagnesi’s bust of King Louis XVIII is not protected under any copyright law, and this 
because no lawyer can define whether sculptures are art pieces or not. As a consequence 
of this inconsistency, sculptor Gabrielle Robin imitated Romagnesi’s sculpture without 


any legal impediment. To furnish even more my claims, I cannot but to quote professor 


Peifer, who says: “Copyright law, as well as the entire system of Property Rights, has 
fallen into a deep crisis of acceptance with respect to not only users and consumers, but 
creators also.” (Copyright Privileges & Property. The Return of Commons. Karl-Nikolaus 
Peifer. Open Book Publishers CIC Ltd., Cambridge, 2010) As my reader may well see, 
we find ourselves in a blurry territory, discussing topics alien to Fine Arts performances; 
a territory where nobody knows what counterfeit actually means; a territory where legal 
systems are appalled by their own ineptitude for establishing what Art is. In her article 
entitled The Genius and the Copyright, Woodmansee puts forward an alarming issue, by 
saying: “...; understood as inspired, [the artist] 1s equally the subject of independent 
forces, for the inspired moments of his work are not any more the writer’s sole doing than 
are its most routine aspect, but are instead attributable to a higher, external agency — if 
not to a muse, then to divine dictation.” (Woodmansee. Eighteen-Century Studies, vol. 

17, 425-448. 1984) No legal system can legislate “external agencies”; no legal system can 
enforce legally or suit to the “muses” and their inspirational activities; no legal system 
can suit artists for copying the products of Nature, and all legal systems have been 
designed as arbiters within the miserable realms of time and space. But it has been 
already proved that temporal and spatial notions are totally disregarded by Ingrés, and 
this just for mentioning one artist. 

There are not documental evidences of dell Verrocchio suing da Vinci. The absence of 
records of this sort is understandable in light of the fraternal spirit which had governed 
artists’ souls till the year 1710. Well before this fatidic year, artists had enjoyed what 
Aristotle says in his Rhetoric: “And since learning and admiring are pleasant, all things 
connected with them must also be pleasant; for instance, a work of imitation, such as 
painting, sculpture, poetry, and all that is well imitated, even if the object of imitation is 


not pleasant” (Aristotle. Art of Rhetoric. Harvard University Press, 2000). Once I met a 


self-appointed artist, and I asked him straightforwardly: “To whom do you admire? to 
which he replied swiftly: “To no one!” Small wonder, he had never got his own artistic 
productions. Admiration is the first step to Mimicry, being the later its industrious 
daughter. 

Finally, I will reveal my childish nature by printing below my vampire-like Erasmus 
of Rotterdam. As my reader may well see, mine could have not ever existed without 
Holbein’s one. In the previous paragraphs, I have declaimed the absolute value of 


Mimicry bluntly, but with words only. Now, I am proceeding to do so with deeds. 








paradise a 


Erasmus of Rotterdam. Hans Holbein. Oil on panel, 1525 Erasmus of Rotterdam. Alej andro Pecorelli. Ink, tempera, 
gold leaf, and wax seal on paper. 1999. 
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